HANSEATICS HATED BY  THE  PEOPLE.       183
let the tin mines  belonging to the Black Prince in
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the Duchy of Cornwall. To-the same firm he ceded
a large number of farms situated in different shires
for the space of a thousand years.

The Easterlings are spoken of in records as the
allies of the English kings, and there seemed at last
no limit to the royal favours.

That the people did not look upon them with the
same friendly eye is easy to understand. The English,
full of a just sentiment of what they could do by
themselves, and of what they were hindered from
doing by these foreign monopolists, bore their presence
with extreme impatience. Feuds and riots were not
infrequent, and no royal favours, no Hanseatic ships
of war could save them from occasional brutal attacks
at the hands of the mob. Thus during the Wat
Tyler rebellion the people pursued the hated foreigners
even into the sanctuary of the church, murdering
mercilessly all those who could not pronounce the
words " bread and cheese" with the pure English
accent. But these rebellions were quelled by the
royal commands, or extinguished themselves by the
fact that the Hanseatics were also useful to the
English people, oppressed by the feudal system and
engaged in constant wars, whose trade Industries were
thus unable to develop quickly. Nor did such passing
storms shake the power or the resistance of the
Hanseatics. Bloody encounters, rude tumults were
entirely in keeping with the license and roughness
of those earlier ages, and were met by the League,
more or less, in all their foreign stations.

With their usual astuteness they utilized wisely all